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away in a colorless uniformity all the differences between 
the peoples of the world ; rather we must guard all that 
is good in them for common service. So we notice that 
fifty years after that revolution there came another in 
1848, when the principle of nationality was victoriously 
asserted, and a large proportion of European nations were 
enabled to claim the fulness of their inheritance. In 
short, modern Europe is the witness to the effects of that 
great movement. And now after fifty years more we 
seem to be standing on the verge of another, and what, 
it seems, will be a final step. The nations exist, but we 
now wait for the federation of the nations, through which 
in their completeness they shall all bring together, for the 
service of the race, the treasures which they have received 
from the past. It may seem an almost audacious paradox 
to speak this afternoon of the United States of Europe, 
but we labor together to make a reality of that phrase. 
(Cheers.) My friends, we labor in good hope, for if you 
look back over that movement which I have most rapidly 
indicated, you will see how, from the family with all its 
varieties of relations, and not from the single man, there 
has grown that fuller and more harmonious combination 
of differences in nations which will receive its consumma- 
tion in the race working for one end, and using all its 
manifold resources for one purpose. 

"What do we mean by peace ? Peace is not simply self- 
culture or self-indulgence. Peace is not the contemptible 
sleep of indolence. It is not the pitiful waste of luxury. 
No, the search for selfish enjoyment, self-aggrandizement, 
self-indulgence in any shape must sooner or later end in 
war either within the State or beyond it. Peace is an 
opportunity for the most strenuous endeavor to help those 
who are nearest to us. Peace claims from among us sol- 
diers surely as heroic, and as enterprising as any war can 
claim. There is room in peace for self-sacrifice, for dis- 
cipline, for obedience, for combined action. There is 
room in peace for the utmost genius of a great leader. 
Peace cannot be won, and peace cannot be maintained, 
without the most courageous enthusiasm. 

But then, my friends, after all, when arbitration has 
done its utmost, when the generous passion for peace has 
asserted itself, there still remain cases to which arbitra- 
tion cannot be applied. I think of those which involve 
the conflict of fundamental opinions, political or religious, 
and of those which require instant solution : to these arbi- 
tration cannot be immediately applicable. But none the 
less, even in dealing with these we may do much. Your 
indefatigable chairman has told you how much has been 
done by your Society in this direction. We may strive 
to understand better the gifts, the duties, and the diffi- 
culties of other nations ; and we may, if we are called to 
judge in our own case, learn to exercise the most severe 
impartiality. For the first of these two duties this Society 
has rendered, and continues to render, great service, by 
the fact that groups of men in every great capital of Eu- 
rope bound together by a common purpose, must con- 
tribute much to bring about a better understanding on 
political questions. I often wish we could introduce into 
our treaties a clause which I believe William Penn intro- 
duced into his treaty with the Indians, in which the con- 
tracting parties bound themselves solemnly not to believe 
evil reports which were circulated about either side. 
(Hear, hear.) And we have learned, I think, much in 
the last fifty years. We all feel when we read the history, 
say, of the great French war, that it would be impossible 
for us to speak and think as our grandfathers spoke and 



thought in all sincerity. We can then refrain, and we are 
bound, as far as we are able, to refrain from exercising 
any judgment adverse to another party or to another 
nation without full investigation. "We must not use lan- 
guage which is not perfectly reconcilable with the respect 
due to their national dignity. And if we are forced to 
become judges in our own cause, surely, then, we shall 
feel that the obligation is laid upon us to act in the spirit 
of judges, to weigh the ends, the means, the rights, the 
principles, which are involved ; and, above all things, to 
discountenance what is so common — a vague appeal to 
national honor. The honor of a nation, like the strength 
of a nation, in the long run, is a nation's righteousness. 
(Hear, hear.) And this duty of careful, deliberate judg- 
ment becomes more incumbent upon a nation in propor- 
tion as each citizen receives a growing share of respon- 
sibility. By fostering it We gain a two-fold good ; as 
the judicial temper extends more widely it is obvious that 
the reference to arbitration will become more natural, and 
at the same time the causes of misunderstanding will 
become rarer. There is, we have known it ourselves in 
the experience of the last twenty-five years, there is in a 
people an instinct for justice, and I do not think that in 
our public dealings we appeal sufficiently to the higher 
nature that is in man. (Hear, hear.) The history and 
the position of England impos,e on us the obligation of 
using for others unique advantages. It is not by material 
considerations that we shall finally win our cause ; it is 
not by intellectual couvictions ; it is by appealing as 
Christian men to the souls of our fellow-men. The 
Christian faith, in my opinion, involves the ideas of the 
Brotherhood and Solidarity of Nations (we cannot dis- 
pense with either word), and the Christian faith will 
enable U3 to realize them. Let us confess our hope 
openly. The Christian faith teaches us in the central fact 
of history that that which is for us only an ideal will be 
for our children an achievement. 



From Sir Wilfred Lawson's speech : 

When we seriously reflect upon it what an extraordinary 
system this war system is ! We look down upon the 
beasts, but in some respects we are far inferior to them. 
But very few beasts kill beasts of the same species ; as 
the old saying goes, " Hawks dinna pick oot hawk's een." 
Men do ; they spend a great part of their time making 
preparations for killing one another. It is said that if a 
system is time-honored it ought to be observed. If that 
is so then we must honor war, for it is old indeed. It 
began with Cain and Abel ; the only two able-bodied men 
in the world at that time, and yet they could not help 
fighting. (Laughter.) As far as I can understand it, 
it was a religious war, for the dispute began about a 
sacrifice, still there was nothing noble about it. We are 
told that the Lord set a mark upon Cain, but now-a-days 
if a man has killed thousands and thousands of his fellow 
creatures he has a monument set up to his honor in Traf- " 
algar Square. It is extraordinary that close upon the end 
of the nineteenth century the highest glories are still given 
to him who can kill most people ; and that so much in- 
dustry, energy, time and money is devoted to perfecting 
schemes of slaughter. When the Army and Navy esti- 
mates come on in the House of Commons the good 
admirals seem to revel in descriptions of machines for 
blowing people into eternity ; for myself I would rather 
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be in a heathen assembly when such discussions go on. 
This war system reminds me of Moore's lines : 
" ' Poor race of man,' said the pitying spirit, 

' Dearly ye pay for your primal fall, 
Some flowers of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.' " 

Such a state of things is simply heartrending ; it is 
horrible ; and if I believed that it was intended it should 
continue, 1 should think the world is a great failure. But 
if we allow it to continue it will be entirely our own 
fault. All honor, therefore, to those who promote such 
societies as this one, for they are on the right tack. The 
efforts of this Society have not been unsuccessful, as the 
Report shows, for even now there are some rifts in the 
clouds. Fortunately we have kept at peace during the 
last few years, a fact which on the face of it somewhat 
militates against some of the opinions which I have 
always held, namely, that great armies are the proximate 
cause of war. But I believe I am right still ; though I 
must admit that the armies of Europe have swelled to 
such large numbers that they by their very size seem to 
hold each other in check ; for each nation is too terrified 
to begin. And everybody must be terrified who knows 
how complete and terrible the instruments of destruction 
are ; so destructive indeed that in the event of war vast 
multitudes of mankind would be swept out of existence 
in a few days. A fresh European conflict would be (and 
it will be admitted by all) a most awful thing. Happily 
there are no signs or threats at present of any such occur- 
rence. 

Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the people are peace- 
ably inclined, but are led into war by the upper classes, 
by the newspapers, and by the people who make a great 
noise, having none of the responsibilities incurred by war. 

The people, he thinks, if let alone, would be for peace, 
at any rate we can do much to educate their tendencies in 
that direction ; we can show them day by day without 
cessation the immeasurable and unutterable folly of this 
war system. This is the duty of each one of us. I am 
afraid we cannot trust it to the clergy ; they have, per- 
haps, done their best, but bad is their best. I do not 
think they go quite the right way about it ; on Sunday, 
say, they read the lesson about beating swords into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks, and on the 
next day bless the colors of a regiment, or christen one of 
those slaughter ships which is going to carry devastation 
throughout the world. If I have little hope of the clergy, 
I have still less hope of the so-called upper classes. The 
upper classes are the idle classes, and the idle classes are 
the dangerous classes. Having nothing else to do they 
are delighted to put on a red coat and get some one to 
blow a trumpet before them, with a result that they are 
looked at by all the nursery maids. That is what they 
like. I have also but little hope of what are called ortho- 
dox statesmen. They are good in their way, but worse, 
from our point of view, than the clergy. I was much 
struck with that expression of Signor Bonghi — " The 
absurd position into which statesmen and politicians have 
brought us." Their opinion seems to be that the best 
way to maintain peace is to keep up vast armaments. 
But do not blame them ; everything acts according to its 
kind. The only way to get good out of statesmen is to 
set the democracy upon them. 



Not by physical, but by moral, force, do the people 
progress and gain their victories. — Hon, J. M. Murphy. 



VON MOLTKE'S CIGAR. 

FROM " WAR AS IT IS." 

Do you recollect the anecdote Bismark's own friends 
attribute to the great and admired chancellor? He was 
anxious about the issue of the battle of KOniggratz, which 
he witnessed, of course, at a prudent distance. Looking 
searchingly at Moltke he felt himself tolerably satisfied, 
for the general was with great repose smoking the remains 
of a cigar ; and when Bismark offered him another from 
his own case, with the air of a confident commander, he 
deliberately chose the best. So Bismark felt quite re- 
assured. 

When I fancy to myself these two gentlemen with the 
cigar-case, so peaceful over the heart churning battle 
before them (as perhaps one would hardly be if one had a 
good dog down there in the fray), I imagine at the same 
time my son amid the butchery, no matter on which side, 
and my wrath boils up within me, and I want to appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, yes, and if I could, to all the 
thoughtful people in the world, with the question : Have 
we nothing else to do but to smoke tobacco and look on? 

Fancy, if at this moment a conveyance with five or six 
people were overturned outside, and the horses were 
trampling upon the bleeding, shrieking heap ; who would 
or could busy himself choosing the best tobacco to smoke 
the more comfortably? But at Sadowa (KOniggratz) 
30,000 men lay spread over the neighborhood, killed or 
piteously mutilated. 

A man who was present at that fight thus describes it : 
" In my ear sounded continually the thundering roar of 
thousands of guns, mingling with the cries from thousands 
of human throats. I heard the groans of the wounded, 
the rattle of the dying ; desperate shrieks of thousands of 
victims, sunk to the last depths of undeserved misery. I 
saw in all directions staring eyes, wide open, livid, con- 
vulsed, twisted mouths, chests pierced through, smashed 
skulls, quivering limbs, heaps of corpses, streams of 
blood. * * * I wept with despair, and cursed the 
man who could commit such an unpardonable crime as to 
foment a war between two nations." 

It was in the face of all this that Moltke chose the 
daintiest cigar from Bismark's case. 



We are indebted to Concord for the following fragment 
of a speech made by Lord Dufferin recently at the 
Annual Banquet of the British Chamber of Commerce, 
Paris. 

LORD DUFFERIN ON AMBASSADORS AS PEACE-PRESERVERS. 

' ' In former times the functions of an Embassy were 
supposed to be exclusively political, and such matters as 
trade and commerce were hardly considered worthy of the 
attention of the sharp young gentlemen who formed our 
diplomatic corps. But things have altered since those 
days. A very proper prominence is now given at the ex- 
aminations of the diplomatic service to political and 
economical subjects. Every year the first secretaries of 
all the Embassies are required to produce an elaborate 
commercial report, a duty which, as far as I have observed, 
they discharge with equal zeal and intelligence. Almost 



